























A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Corrper. 
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IN HERE KRAUSE’S GARDEN. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As the fair narrator came to the close of her Dutch 
story of “The Safe Pantry,” she discovered that Mr. 
Lansdale and Mrs. Cotham were sitting in attitudes 
of attention; brt sounds as well as sight indicated to 
her that the squire was asleep. “And there is the 
postboy coming with his letters,” said Mrs. Cotham, as 
she canght sight of Dick Stilton coming up the lawn, 
his great-coat and leather bag all dripping with the rain. 
“Tl just slip down and bring them up quietly.” 
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“Hallo! what’s this? I have been asleep and missed 
the end of the story,” cried the squire, waking up in the 
unexpected silence of his room. “The last thing I heard 
was about that rascal turning papist; you'll tell the rest 
of it to me some other time; but just read that letter 
for me, if you please,” he continued, as Mrs. Cotham 
entered with the contents of Dick’s post-bag. There 
was only one letter for the squire, and, being a man of 
no secrets, he motioned her to give it to Miss Westby. 
Why did the hand of the sensible governess tremble, 
and a sudden paleness come over ger cheek, as she 
opened the envelope and proceeded to read? 
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“11, Upper Pump Street, September —, 18—. 

“Dear Mother,—I am sorry to findyou so unnecessarily 
alarmed atmy projected visit to Maywood, beeause Miss 
W. happens to be there. Don’t beafraid; I know how 
to take care of myself, and will take no definite steps till 
IT see how the land lies. If the old fogy does make up 
his mind to leave her the estate, I don’t think I could 
make a more advantageous match, and you know I have 
only to throw the handkerchief; but I shall take special 
care not to commit myself till the thing is settled, and I 
am simply going to find out what is likely. My ac- 
quaintance with the squire, and his present illness, are 
capital apologies, and I am writing this very hour to 
apprise him of my visit; but the mails will be made up 
if I don’t hurry; so believe me in haste, 

“Your affectionate son, 
“ SoMERVILLE SPENCER.” 

Miss Westby did not read the whole of that letter 
aloud; at the end of the first sentence she stopped 
abruptly, while the squire started up exclaiming, “ What’s 
this?” and she quietly placed it before him, saying, “I 
am sure it is not for you, sir, but has been put into the 
envelope by mistake.” Her own eyes had taken m the 
whole, however ; but nobody could have guessed of what 
it consisted, from the composed and almost dignified 
manner in which Miss Westby sat down to work. 

“The paltry puppy!” cried the squire, as he finished 
the reading, “and stupid imto the bargain, to put the 
letter intended for his mother into the envelope of the 
one he meant to send me. It’s like his ways—dawdling 
to the last hour, and then hurry-scurry. The old 
woman has got my letter, I'll warrant. Well! there is 


one comfort, she has got the falsehood and I have got 


the truth: Tll keep it till he comes here;” and the squire 
carefully placed the letter under his pillow. “There 
will be some fun im presenting it to him and letting him 
know who read it, the paltry puppy. You'll tell meall 
about it some other time, won’t you?” he continued, in 
a low tone to Miss Westby. 

“T will, sir,” she said, im a still lower one, and took 
the first opportunity to slip out of the room. Henry 
Lansdale would have given something to know what 
that letter contained, and who was the writer; but he 
couldn’t ask, and the squire volunteered no information, 
though reflections on stupidity and puppyism continued 
to break from him for the rest of the day. 

They all thought Miss Westby a little grave and more 
thoughtful that evening. The squire would have them 
round his couch, but with a considerate look he refused 
her offer to rehearse the part of her Dutch story he had 
slept through. “It’s your turn, Mr. Lansdale,” he said; 
“you promised the other morning to tell me something 
you had seen or heard of in Germany, and I daresay 
the rest will listen. It will take all our minds off our 
troubles, and there are a good many in this world as well 
as the gout.” 

“Tll do my best, then, for the general good,” said 
Lansdale, “ though the chief part.of my tale.is a village 
schoolmaster’s story;” and he began without further 
ceremony. 

AN ADVENTURE IN GERMANY. 

“I was once commissioned by a gentleman, resident 
in England, to go over to Germany for the purpose of 
watching, in his interest, the division and sale of a con- 
siderable property, which had been left to him in con- 
junction with other relatives. Numerous engagements 
prevented him going himself; and he did not feel too 
confident of full justice being done if he had no one to 
represent him onthe spot. He selected me, partly be- 
cause I was a personal friend, partly because I had a. 
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good knowledge of the language and some acquaintance 
with German law usages, both acquired whilst a student 
at Heidelberg some six years previously. As the vaca- 
tions had just begun, ‘and I had a strong desire to revisit 
the fatherland, the request of my friend came very dpro. 
pos. In those days it was not so easy as it is now to 
make a trip to the Confinent; «nd my own means hap. 
pened not to be very abundant. 

“The property in question lay close to the village of 
Buchheim > and most of the relatives lived on or around 
the spot. I found them, with two exceptions, to be 
rough and ‘uncultivated people, and after a couple of 
interviews saw clearly that the precautions of my friend 
were not likely to be in vain. His relatives regarded 
me in no friendly spirit, partly because I was a foreigner 
and Englishman, and partly because I stood in the way 
of their not very honourable designs. As the business 
which brought me to Buchheim has no other connection 
with the narrative that follows than that just indicated, 
I shall dismiss it without further notice. 

“The nearest town to Buchheim was C——, and to it 
I was obliged to make my way in the first instance. 
From C—— I took a return carriage and pair, which 
had to pass through Buchheim—one of those big lum- 
bering old vehicles on high springs, which may often 
be seen in country places, both in Germany and England 
—and after a six hours’ drive over sand-roads, as they 
are termed, which the heavy rains had rendered ir places 
almost impassable, I reached my journey’s end. It was 
tolerably deep dusk as we entered the village, and my 
first impressions were by no means satisfactory. The 
jolting of the carriage and the constant sound of splash- 
ing water, told me that the roadway was execrable in the 
darkness; it seemed as though I could have touched the 
houses on each side of the carriage with my hands ; here 
and there a dim light glimmered through a little dirty 
window, as if for the purpose of showing the passer-by 
how comfortless it was within; at intervals, an oil lamp, 
hung in the middle of the street over our heads, appa- 
rently intended solely to make darkness visible; and so 
I was heartily glad when the carriage rolled under the 
archway of the ‘Golden Ring,’ which I had been in- 
formed was the best inn in the place. Of course you must 
not suppose that a German village inn is like one of the 
large airy Rhine hotels, or even as good as what you will 
find in many English country places. The only sign of 
life was a man with a light-blue woven woollen jacket, 
a dirty skull-cap, and a little tin oil lamp in his hand, 
who had come to the doorway at the left hand of the 
arch on hearing the rattle of the carriage. My coachman 
at once informed him that there was a passenger inside, 
and so he hastened to let me out, and show me the way 
into the public room. I cannot say that I felt enlivened 
when the door opened. The room was large and dingy- 
looking; on each side were long bare tables, with wooden 
benches and chairs; on the walls hung two or three 
common beer-house pictures ; at one of the further cor- 
ners stood a counter, with beer-glasses ranged on it, a 
small beer-barrel behind it, and half in the wall a great 
ugly black stove. The only company present consisted 
of some six people at the other corner of the room from 
the stove, with glasses before them, pipes in their 
mouths, and packs of cards lying on the table. I took 
but two steps into the room, and then requested the 
landlord, (as the man in the blue jacket proved to be,) to 
show me to my bedroom. He begged me to be seated 
for a moment, while he fetched additional light, and 
after the lapse of five or ten minutes returned, and led 
me up a broad pair of stairs to a large room, which he 
informed me was- my bedroom, at the same time asking 
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me if I would have anything to eat. I ordered veal cut- 
lets and potatoes, knowing that even in small villages, 
where they can cook little else, they can prepare them 
well. As soon as he quitted me, I proceeded to explore 
my territory. The room was some twenty-five feet long, 
and fifteen or sixteen feet wide; the walls had once been 
white, but the rain had left in many places long brown 
and yellow streaks, and everywhere were traces of its 
having been used for other than sleeping purposes. At 
the end furthest from the door were ranged side by side 
three great white mountains, which on closer investiga- 
tion turned out to be beds; under the windows stood a 
long common deal table, at one end of which were the 
usual pie-dish, glass bottle, and serviette for towel, with, 
of course, no soap; and near the door was a small chest 
of drawers of stained exterior and brown dusty interior, 
with a small looking-glass hanging over it, which was 
so full of spots as scarcely to be useable; besides, there 
were three cane-bottomed chairs. Not a very attractive 
picture! ‘And am I to spend a week or ten days in this 
wilderness ?’ thought I to myself. ‘I should have more 
carefully considered what I was undertaking. But now 
there is no help for it; here I am, and here I must 
stay till my business is done.’ I did not dream that 
the place would eventually become so interesting to 
me, and supply some of the pleasantest memories of 
my life. 

“In the course of half an hour, which I spent in un- 
packing and arranging my things, supper came, which I 
found much more satisfactory than could have been an- 
ticipated ; afterwards my spirits revived and I felt better 
able to take things as I found them. My next thought 
was bed. When I came to look more narrowly at one 
of the mountains referred to, my spirits fell again. Let 
me describe its construction. One of the customary 
long, or rather frequently short, narrow boxes termed 
bedsteads, was filled to the brim with loose straw; on the 
top thereof was a thin feather-bed; over the bed was 
spread a sheet scarcely wide enough to conceal the straw, 
much less to protect against it, and above all lay another 
huge feather-bed for covering—not one of those little 
ones one meets with on the Rhine, but areal bed. How- 
ever, again there was no help forit, so in I plunged, or 


rather didn’t plunge, for if I had plunged I should have | 


jain on straw; down I went rustling, whither I knew 
not; up on each side rose a wall of straw, and over me 
rolled with a suffocating sensation the huge covering. 
Still, by adopting various ingenious expedients, I created 
for myself a nest, in which I slept tolerably soundly till 
next morning towards eight o’clock.* 

“ When the landlord brought my breakfast, we fell into 
conversation, and he informed me that the Kirchweihe 
or Kirmes, that is, the Church Consecration Festival, 
was to be held on Sunday, and that the preparations 
were to begin that same evening in his house. This I 
was very glad to hear, for it had often been my wish to 
be present at a Kirmes, forming as it does the centre of 
country amusements in many parts of Germany. It oc- 
cupies a similar position to the wakes in the north of 
England. People reckon from and to it; boys and girls, 
young men and young women, get new clothes for it; 
friends visit each other then, who seldom meet at any 
other time in the year; every householder makes some 
sort of preparation; and money is saved up for months 
to spend then. What I had heard regarding the Kirmes 
had left an unfavourable impression on my mind, and I 





* The squire here laughed heartily, and said, “it was a queer place to 
Toost in ;’” but in writing down these stories, the frequent interruptions 
and incidental conversations have been omitted for the sake of space. 
The reader’s imagination will easily supply them. 
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wished to test its correctness. So I resolved to see all 
I fairly could. 

“ Friday morning I spent in visiting the relatives of 
my friend, made what inquiries I could, and arranged 
for the future conduct of the business in hand. After 
dinner I took a walk through the village, and did not 
find it to improve much on acquaintance. ‘The country 
all round was flat and sandy, dull, monotonous, dead ; 
the only thing that broke the monotony was a forest 
of fir trees in the distance. The village itself consisted 
of two main streets, meeting at right angles, with a 
couple of straggling off-shoots. Most of the houses 
consisted of a frame-work of wood, with the interstices 
filled up by bricks or mud, and did not look at all in- 
viting in their dirty brown and yellow dress; the road 
was indescribably rough, and full of puddle-holes and 
ruts; side-walks there were none, and the whole might 
be termed a continuous gutter. Here and there filthy swine 
lay snorting across the road, and geese gobbled and hissed 
at every step. Atintervals as I passed, I saw disorderly 
farm yards with thin scraggy cattle and clumsy sleepy- 
looking men and women servants. A little to the right 
of the main street stood the village church and school- 
room, and the clergyman’s and schoolmaster’s houses. 
Notwithstanding the ugliness of the church—it was one 
of those plastered, yellow-washed, crookedly-built build- 
ings, with little formless windows, stumpy slated spire, 
of a plain barn style, that are frequently seen in Ger- 
many—this part of the village wore a cheerful look. 
Besides the ‘Golden Ring,’ there was another inn and 
a beer-house; but to judge from outward appearances, I 
had been rightly directed to the best. My inn stood 
opposite the angle formed by the meeting of the two 
streets; the entrance to the house was to the left, imme- 
diately within the archway, and beyond was a large 
court-yard, round which were ranged various out-buildings. 
It was in the pointed gable style so common in Germany, 
and, had it been clean and neat, would have formed a 
picturesque object. When I looked at it, however, it 
was in the light of the bedroom and public room. Other 
buildings of any consequence, besides what I have men- 
tioned, there were none in the whole village. 

“Towards evening the inn began to assume a much 
livelier appearance ; numbers of young men and women 
crowded in, tocommence the preparations for the Sunday’s 
Kirmes. As it may interest you, I will briefly describe 
what I saw, although it lies a little aside of the main 
subject of this present narrative. 

“ Kirchweihe or Kirmes are two names for one and the 
same festival. The first word means church-consecra- 
tion ; the second, which is an abbreviation of Kirchmesse, 
means church-mass. ‘The festival was originally designed 
to commemorate the first consecration of the church, or 
the celebration of the first mass, and properly begins on 
Sunday morning immediately after divine service. I 
found, however, that according to custom, the young men 
of Buchheim who intended to take part in the ceremonies 
and amusements, that is, to be Kirmes boys, as they are 
termed, had met the Sunday before at the ‘Golden 
Ring,’ and after subscribing their names had spent the 
evening in drinking, and singing songs through the vil- 
lage. This is termed the ‘preliminary Kirmes.’ The 
preparations to be made by the ‘boys’ and ‘girls,’ whom 
I saw crowding into the inn, consisted in the weaving of 
garlands and fabrication of other customary decorations 
for the ball-room and the church-pole. A good part of 
the time was naturally spent in laughter, joking, coquet- 
ting, beer drinking, smoking, and extemporised dances. 
I had good reason for wishing the merry company to 
break up, for they kept me awake till towards twelve 
BBB2 
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o'clock. On Saturday the Kirmes tree—a pole something 
like our May-pole—was fetched from the neighbouring 
wood, and planted with all its decorations, amidst music 
and shouts, on the small green in front of the inn. In 
reward for the honour (and profit) conferred on him by 
the selection of his house, the landlord treated the Satur- 
day’s company to eatables and drinkables; and the young 
men spent the evening much as they had spent the pre- 
vious one, only that they danced with each other, in- 
stead of with their ‘girls.’ On Sunday morning the 
little church was filled to excess—an unusual occurrence ; 
but scarcely was the service concluded, than the Kirmes 
boys assembled at the inn. One of their number then 
disguised himself; the Kirmes cloth—probably a relic of 
the banner carried at the head of Roman Catholic church 
processions—was fastened to a parti-coloured pole; and a 
procession having been formed, they all set out. to pro- 
menade through the village and to fetch the girls chosen 
as partners. In order that the first maiden called upon 
may not hesitate through shame, to join her partner in 
the procession, it is customary for the landlord’s daughter, 
or if he have no daughter, the servant girl, no matter how 
old she may happen to be, to go along with the young 
men. Headed by the extemporised banner and band of 
music, the procession marched from house to house, until 
each ‘lad’ had got his ‘lass ;’ halt was made, and merry 
tunes were played in front of the clergyman’s, the school- 
master’s, and the schultze’s house. They then returned 


to the inn, and the feasting, and drinking, and dancing 
commenced. Many strangers were present from neigh- 
bouring villages; to these I was told the ‘boys’ politely 
gave way, and took upon themselves a more profitable 
office; namely, they carried the Kirmes cloth and a col- 
lecting box to each of the guests, drank his health, 


and expected a silver coin to be given in return: this is 
termed ‘laying on the cloth.’ After this fashion were 
spent Sunday afternoon and evening. Monday morning, 
to my surprise, the Kirmes boys crowded again to the inn, 
as gay as ever. The same procession was formed, and 
with the same ceremonies the several girls were fetched 
from their homes to the dance. If the guests were al- 
lowed precedence on Sunday, the natives danced all the 
harder for iton Monday. Young men and women whirled 
round and round as though they were half crazed; and the 
eating and drinking and music and dancing were kept up 
till the hours becamevery small. Naturally éfiough, just as 
at English merry-makings, quarrels frequently arise, and 
I was told that a Kirmes seldom passes without savage 
fights taking place between the young men, in conse- 
quence of drink and jealousy. By way of terminating 
the festivities, on Tuesday they buried the Kirmes, as it 
is termed. An old cooking utensil, furnished by the land- 
lord’s kitchen, was carried at the head of a procession, a 
funeral march was played, and the pot was solemnly 
lowered into a hole dug for its reception a little distance 
outside the village. Sometimes a great straw figure of 
a man is substituted for the pot. Thus ended the Kirch- 
weihfest for that year; the village returned to its 
quietude, and when I passed through the streets on 
Wednesday morning, almost the only signs of life were 
cackling geese, dirty children, and here and there a 
skull-cap, with an unshaven face under it, stretched out 
of a window. 

“T had got over five of my ten days; but I seemed 
to have seen and heard all I could possibly see or hear 
in this out-of-the-way place. Accordingly, I looked for- 
ward to the remaining afternoons and evenings of my 
stay with veritable shuddering. Rational amusements 
there were none; books I had forgotten to bring with 
me, and what was I to do? 
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“When Wednesday evening came, I resolved to take 
my place in the public room, to see what acquaintances 
I could pick up. I found rather more company than on 
the night of my arrival. At each end of the long table, 
opposite the door, was a knot of visitors—the one busily 
playing cards, the other apparently merely chatting. 
Without further ado, I introduced myself to the latter 
group; for in Germany it is considered rather unpolite 
than otherwise, not at once to join others, without wait- 
ing for an invitation. As I discovered in the course of 
conversation, they were the amtmann or schultze (bailiff) 
of the village, the schoolmaster and three farmers: all 
had their glasses of beer, and long pipes. After the 
usual greetings I said to the amtmann— 

“You have been making very merry the last few days 
here. What do you think of keeping up such a cus- 
tom ?’ 

“* What do you mean?’ asked one of the farmers. 

“*Why, I mean, Don’t you think it a great waste of 
money and a source of great mischief?’ 

“*Tf they choose to spend their money so, I say, let 
them: it’s no business of mine. Of course, when they 
get to fighting it is not good; but then, you see, it’s 
soon over, and they have a merry time of it.’ 

“Yes; but it is the sort of merriment called ‘the 
laughter of fools,’ which is like the crackling of thorns 
in the fire, ending in smoke and ashes. And look at 
the evils which result in other respects.’ 

“You talk just like our parson: he wants all this 
dancing and so forth done away with; but I say, let them 
have their fun; we had it when we were young, and why 
shouldn’t they? What’s youth for, if they cannot enjoy 
themselves?’ 

“*T should have thought they might have employed 
it better. They get loose habits; they become worse 
servants; and they have nothing laid by when they 
want to marry.’ 

“*Yes; I agree with the gentleman and our pfarrer, 
said the schoolmaster; ‘but still, I do not see how we 
can interfere with the custom. Perhaps in course of 
time it may be done away with.’ 

“You and the parson always go together now,’ said 
the amtmann, who appeared to be tolerably indifferent 
about the matter, ‘better than you did with the last; 
and, turning to me, he asked, ‘ Have you no such things 
in England ?’ 

“© Yes,’ I replied, ‘we have what we call wakes and 
fairs. The people meet together, and eat, and drink, 
and dance, and at last fight as they do here; and weare 
trying to do away with them. I think, too, in a few 
years we shall manage it. Perhaps you'll say to me, 
Why don’t you get rid of them in your own country be- 
fore you speak of us ?” 

“*No, no,’ said the farmers. 

“* At all events you would think it, if you were too 
polite to say it. What I condemn here, I condemn in 
England ; and I judge their influence evil here, because 
it is so evil with us.’ 

“¢ Well, who knows what may come to pass ?” said the 
amtmann, as though the subject did not at all interest 
him. 

“They did not seem to understand how I, not being 
a clergyman, could entertain, and above all give ex- 
pression to such notions. For, I am sorry to say Ger- 
mans in general stem to regard the correction of moral 
abuses as a purely official matter: the clergy are paid to 
do it; it is a kind of privilege conceded to them by s0- 
ciety—just as old men are allowed to grumble, and old 
soldiers to repeat stale stories and jokes; but nobody 
else seems to dream of interesting himself in the matter. 
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There the Kirmes was dropped. We spent the rest of 
the evening, till between nine and ten o’clock, in talking 
about politics, farming, and other things within their 


range. 

“ They all left the room together; but the schoolmaster 
turned back for a moment, and said to me, ‘ I should feel 
very glad if you would honour me with a visit to-morrow, 
providing you have nothing better to do.’ 

“T at once replied, of course, ‘I shall be only too glad. 
What time are you at liberty ?’ 

“« Any time after three in the afternoon. Can you come 
and take coffee with me ?’ 

“*Thank you,’ said I, ‘I will;’ with which we parted. 

“Before the schoolmaster had spoken a word, I felt 
interested in him, but egpecially after he had given his 
opinion of the Kirmes scenes; for it showed considerable 
moral courage to oppose men on whom the comfort of 
his position so greatly depended.* He was a hale-looking 
man, with gray hair, strongly-marked features, and an 
eye that spoke of calm and self-possession arrived at 
through storm and struggle. I took him for about fifty, 
though I found afterwards he was nearly sixty years of 
age. The others formed a marked contrast to him; they 
looked all body, gross men, who cared much more for 
their beasts and crops than for their fellow-men. His 
face and figure, on the contrary, spoke of real refinement, 
of self-restraint, and of hearty benevolence. My first 
impressions were borne out by subsequent acquaintance. 
I found him to be a thoroughly upright, simple-hearted, 
good man, chastened by sorrow, made wise by experience, 
and comforted and purified by religion. 

“ At the appointed hour the next day, I proceeded to 
pay my visit to the schoolmaster, Herr Krause, and 


found him walking about his little garden in his dressing- 
gown, worsted cap, and with his long pipe in his mouth 


—a very picture of quiet contentment. The garden and 
house formed a cheerful picture. Everything looked 
clean, tidy, well-ordered, comfortable—a marked contrast 
to most of the houses in the village. As I entered, he 
said, ‘Would you prefer sitting in the house, or in the 
garden?’ On my choosing the latter, he at once led 
the way to a neat little arbour at the other end of the 
garden, grown over with wild vine, which was just begin- 
ning to acquire that bright red tinge that renders it so 
beautiful in autumn. We were scarcely seated when a 
girl, of apparently about eighteen years of age, with blond 
hair, blue eyes, fair, pleasing countenance, neatly and 
simply dressed, came out of the house, bringing coffee, 
cake, and cigars. Herr Krause introduced me to her as 
his daughter. ‘Have you other children?’ said I, after 
a few moments had passed. 

“© Yes,’ said he, ‘I have one son living, and one son 
and daughter are with their mother in heaven;’ and 
then, turning from the subject as both painful and out of 
place, he went on to say, ‘I was remarkably glad to 
hear you speak as you did yesterday evening; for there 
are so few who look at the matter from a right point 
of view. As the bailiff said, I go with our pfarrer 
entirely, and wish these feasts could either be got rid of 
or brought back to their original form. But we have 
very little hope. The great d#fficulty is to enlist laymen, 
such as you. When gentlemen visit us from the next 
town, they rather increase than repress the evil. You 
have but a slight conception of their pernicious influ- 





* The schoolmaster in Germany fills the double office of village teacher, 
and precentor and sacristan at the church—sometimes also of organist; 
is-regarded as a church officer, and as such, appointed by and subject to 
the Consistory, or Synod. At the present time he generally receives a 
fixed salary, and has house, garden, and fire free. Next to the pfarrer 
and amtmann, the schoolmaster is usually the most important man in 
the village, 
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ence. Many a young girl can trace the beginning of an 
evil life to the Kirmes dance. I have myself become ac- 
quainted with histories of the most painful kind. As I 
said, it delighted me to hear you express the opinion you 
did.’ 

“*T was going to ask you how long your Kirmes has 
been observed; only, I suppose, since the opening of the 
church.’ 

“* Yes,’ said he, ‘and that is above a hundred years 
ago. Ifthe feast could be restored to its original form, 
it would be a source of blessing. Our pious forefathers, 
when they thankfully determined to commemorate open- 
ing their long-desired church, little thought of things 
taking the turn they have done. Had all our clergymen 
been of the same mind as the present one, matters would 
not have gone so far. But the last made things worse, 
rather than better. He understood more about farming 
and cattle than about Christianity, and used often to 
give us lectures in economy, instead of sermons.’ 

“* And too many of your pfarrers are still of the same 
character, are they not ?” 

“* Alas! they are; but better days are coming, and a 
new spirit is already making way, both in the univer- 
sities and the churches. Many people who are not par- 
ticularly religious themselves, would not object to that 
kind of change: and this is a gain.’ 

“We continued together till the shadows of evening 
had drawn around us, touching in the course of con- 
versation, now on one thing, then on another; he com- 
municating to me information about German life, and I 
to him about England and English life. After a time, 
with the openness characteristic of Germans, he began 
to tell me his own history, which so interested me, that 
I begged him to come and continue it at the inn the 
following evening—to which he kindly consented, adding, 
‘You must not think I often go to the kneipe; last 
night was the first time for at least six months, and then 
I went at the urgent invitation of the friends I was with. 
If I went often myself, how could I venture to condemn 
the kronies ?’ 

“The following evening he continued his narrative; 
which I will try to repeat as near as I can in his own 
words.” 





LINES ON AN OLD WATCH.* 


Tus watch, uncouth to modern eyes, 
My care shall rescue from neglect ; 

Its sculpture rnde, its antique size, 
Diminish nought my fond respect. 


It marked her well-divided hours, 
The faithfal friend, the matchless wife ; 
Whose gifted mind, of various powers, 
In virtue found the charm of life. 


Oft has it seen her summer day, 

When nature blushed with brightest glow, 
In calm attendance pass away 

On heirs of sickness, want, and woe. 


Oft has it seen her winter eve 
Glide on, absorbed in tender cares, 
How best their sorrows to relieve, 
Their garments while her hand prepares. 


Oft has it pointed to the time 

For grateful praise and humble prayer, 
Reclaiming vice, preventing crime, 

And softening tearless pale despair. 


Undazzled, she beheld the blaze 
Of earthly pleasure, earthly pride ; 
*Twas thus she numbered well her days, 
To wisdom thus her heart applied. 





* By Mrs. Trench, on receiving Lady Hutchinson’s watch, after her 
decease, April, 1908, (“‘ Remains,” p. 225.) 
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“ Ye dainty mosses, lichens gray, 
Laid cheek to cheek in tender fold, 
Each with a soft smile day by day, 
Returning to the mould.” 
CHAPTER IIl. 


a, Fruit and foliage of Dwarf Jelly-lichen. 5. Fruit of Dog-lichen. 
c. Segment of frond showing bark, medullary layer and inferior surface, 
e. Fruit of Fringed 


with fibre of ditto. d, Fruit of Circular-lichen, 
Borrera. All magnified, 

Ir was a great fair at the good town of Looe, and Dora 
expected visits from all her husband’s agricultural 
friends. 

“You must not wait for me to walk with you to-day,” 
she said. “I must stay at home and hold a levee. 
But do you go off for a good ramble. I will put these 
biscuits in your pocket, for I don’t allow long fasts; and 
I recommend you to go over the hill on the west side 
of the river, and thoroughly examine the rocks along 
the beach, which we call Hannaford.” 

I was very willing to follow such congenial advice; 
and I crossed the bridge, and turned sharp to the left, 
traversing the quay for some distance, and then climbing 
the hill which shelved off into the rocks at the river’s 
mouth. From the steep path the scene was very striking. 
An open space close to the beach on the east side was 
filled with cattle, while the few narrow streets adjoining 
were crowded with farmers and drovers. Along the 
roads various groups of young beasts, which had already 
found purchasers, were being driven, and every ship in 
the harbour displayed its flag in honour of the important 
occasion. Away to sea lay the Looe Island, girt with 
rocks, between which and the shore the passage is so 
shallow that it is not safe for schooners, except when 
the tide is nearly at the height; and many an unwary 
vessel sticks fast there. A zostera bed marks the low 
tide on the mainland, and the crop of fucuses and “ dead 
men’s ropes” is most flourishing. As soon as I could 
gain the shore, I began climbing from rock to rock to- 
wards the mouth of the river. The ground beyond 
high-water mark was spongy, and the flat tops of many 
of the rocks were grassed over. Here I found my old 
friend, the crab’s-eye-lichen, in abundance, accompanied 
by its faithful ally, the black shield-lichen. The yellow 
scaly-lichen, and the wall parmelia, were liberal of their 
orange shields and spreading fronds, and they coloured 
the grey rocks brilliantly. On one of the grassy flats 
I found what seemed like roughly-shapen, thickish leaves 
of green jelly, the under part paler than the upper. I 
could find no receptacles ; but from the peculiar appear- 
ance of the plant, and its resemblance to the common 
nostoc, or “ star-slough,” I felt sure it was the shaking 
jelly-lichen (Collema tremelloides, Fig. 1). The great 
jelly-lichen, a species with large fronds and brown 
shields, I had once found at Hawkhurst, and had kept 
@ specimen, with a vague idea that it might be of use 
some day. It was of a darker colour than the new one, 
and more regular in shape (Collema granulatum, Fig. 2). 
Samphire grew freely on these rocks, and the thrift and 
sandwort were there also. I turned from the river and 
town, and pursued my way along Hannaford Beach. 
High upon the tallest rocks, like a scanty growth of 
white hair upon a bald head, grew a shrubby lichen, 





some of which I gathered for fature examination; and 
between these rocks were to be seen tide pools, display. 


ing forests of purple coralline, or waving plumes of 


green and olive weed. But it was not here that I might 
hope to find my day’s wages, so I hurried along till I 
stood opposite the island. A sand hill separating the 
cultivated land from the beach, and through which 
water oozed, seemed a suitable place for flowerless plants, 
and I drew out my lens to aid me in examining the 
ground. Here was a plot of gelatinous-looking shields, 
of an orange brown, bordered with the same colour; the 
fronds to which they were attached were almost covered 
by the receptacles, and were of a spongy nature, so that 
I decided this to be the sponge jelly-lichen (C. spongioswm, 
Fig. 4). Near it was a rough black stain, which under 
the magnifier showed many little gelatinous branches, 
with shields interspersed. It was very minute, bat I 
was able at once to pronounce it the dwarf jelly-lichen 
(C. subtile, Fig. 5). Little orange shields scattered on 
the firm sand, its crust being scarcely perceptible, an- 
nounced the presence of the red and black scurf-lichen; 
and the ground lecidea was there too, so that the barren 
sand-bank boasted its four lichens. In the crevices of 
the rocks, beyond tide-mark, I found more brown shields, 
accompanied by more decided fronds than those in the 
sponge jelly-lichen. The fronds were almost black, and 
very bright when moist; this I had seen fifty times, 
and I knew it to be the crisp jelly-lichen (0. crispum, 
Fig 3). 

Leaving the shore, I crossed some fields which brought 
me to a farm called Port Looe, and I pressed onwards 
along the lane leading from thence towards the Tre- 
lawny woods. Both in the hedge-banks and among the 
richest moss in the woods, the large dog-lichen dis- 
played its leaf-like fronds. This plant measures several 
inches, and its tinted fronds, varying from grey to olive, 
look very beautiful beside the verdant moss. At first 
sight it gives one the idea of a torn kid glove; but the 
white underside is closely set with prickle-shaped hairs. 
The receptacles are orange, and they are freely disposed 
along the lobes of the frond; the border is the same 
colour as the disk. This, then, is the dog-lichen (Pel- 
tidea caninea, Fig. 7), formerly believed to be an an- 
tidote to hydrophobia; and certainly it would be dif- 
ficult to overpraise its beauty, whether it may be able 
to boast of any use or not. In gathering some of 
the handsome fronds of this lichen, I could not avoid 
tearing it. 

“ Here,” thought I, “there is a good opportunity of 
examining the structure of the leafy-lichens.” Even with 
the naked eye I could discern the upper covering or 
bark, the middle or medullary layer, and the under coat 
with its clinging fibres. I knew that the fruit, whether 
in its perfect form of shields, or its secondary develop- 
ment of powdery warts, took its rise from the medullary 
layer, the seat of the gonidia. By subjecting the section 
to the microscope afterwards, I saw the closely-packed 
cells of the bark, the more loosely-collected and larger 
cells of the medullary layer containing the gonidia, and 
the elongated cells, which form the fibrous under cover- 
ing. Upon the more exposed moss-banks in those tide- 
washed woods, I found a smaller peltidea, browner in 
colour and flatter in growth, which I believed to be the 
horizontal peltidea (P. horizontalis, Fig. 8). There, too, 
was the kidney-lichen, with the points of its fronds turned 
back, bearing the ochre-coloured shields underneath. 
The love of wandering was very strong upen me that 
bright April day, and I once more forsook the woods, 
carrying some dry branches with me, fringed with hoary 
lichens. Recrossing the bridge, or taking the road 
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which led on to the high ground on the east side, I 
walked briskly along, gazing from my exalted position 
upon the far-spread waters, and counting the numerous 
sails bearing towards Plymouth Harbour. In the mean- 
while I was unromantic enough to munch the biscuits 
provided. by my sister, and I thus proceeded till a de- 
scent of the road brought me on to the beach, a mile 
and a half east of Looe. 

The tide was so far out that all access: from the town 
by the shore was cut off, and the waves washing to the 
foot of some projecting rocks near me, formed secluded 
chambers of the spaces between each.. I had borrowed 
a large cotton bag, in which to collect sea-weeds, and 
anything else that might offer. As the tide receded, I 
collected weed of various kinds to store in it, from the 
large and clumsy sea-thong to the delicate little conferva 
and ceramium. 


Certain glimpses I had caught in my brisk walk along 


the cliffs determined me to return by the same route. 
The flat beach where the road ended was: certainly the 
place which Dora had described as Playday, and the 
pretty gurgling brook which there poured its tiny stream 
into the vast ocean, must surely have objects of interest. 
Many of the stones under the water’were covered with 
the black and green stains which I had:found in a similar 
situation in Kent, and the fronds of the Marchantia were 
putting up thei umbrella-like fructification on the moist 
bank. This wasjust such a situation as IT remembered to 
have found the green’ socket-lichen in (Solorina sacchata, 
Fig. 19), among the Yorkshire dales. Its bright-green 
fronds remind one of those of the leafy liverworts, but 
they are dotted with large brown shields deeply sunk 
beneath the surface: hence they are called socket-lichens. 
I sought in vaim::the banks of Playday brook furnished 
no specimen of it; butthe clay-slate rocks on the heights 
had gifts for me. Large patches of sooty-looking pros- 
trate foliage attracted my attention; some of these lay 
so near the sward, that, with their known power of attract- 
ing damp, they were still moist, notwithstanding the 
warm sunshine; but the patches which grew higher and 
more isolated were so dry as to be exceedingly brittle. 
However, I succeeded in detaching some of the moister 
specimens, and found one little portion of the circular 
fruit, which gives the name to the family. This scorched 
species was the burnt-circular-lichen (Gyrophora deusta, 
Fig. 10). Among the thick moss and herbage in the 
shady lane beyond, I found another species with nume- 
rous fronds, which were moist and transparent in texture, 
and of a very dark olive-green; there was no fruit, so I 
could only guess it to be the many-leaved circular-lichen, 
(G. polyphylla, Fig. 12). My Scotch botanical friend had 
sent me a nice specimen of the fleecy species (G. pellita, 
Fig. 11), so called from the dense black hairs which 
cover the under surface: the upper was of a deep red 
brown. The tripe de roche, which supplied food to 
the unhappy Franklin, and many another wanderer, is 
one of this family: it forms the main support of the 
Canadian hunters. But, much as man owes to the tripe 
de roche, it sinks into insignificance before another 
lichen, a specimen of which my kind friend had sent me 
from the Pentland Hills: I mean the Iceland moss 
(Cetraria Islandica, Fig. 15). The Icelanders make a 
savoury dish of this lichen, beating it up with milk and 
baking it in cakes. In their barren country it is much 
valued,* and as a medicine it would be difficult to say 
where it has not been used. Dora gave me the names 





* Dr. Johnstone asserts that it is used in the manufacture of ship bis- 
cuits, because it preserves.them from worms. He also states, on the 
authority of Henderson, that porridge made from this lichen is the most 
palatable food of the Icelanders.— Flora of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
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of a dozen invalids who had gained both appetite and 
strength by taking a jelly made of it. “You should 
steep it in water for twelve hours,” she said: “ that draws 
away the greatest part of the bitter principle; then put 
it in fresh water, just enongh to cover it; make the pan 
air-tight, and let it simmer by the side of the fire for 
twelve hours: the whole will then be reduced to jelly; 
you must of course straim it, and it will keep four or five 
days: a dessert spoonful twice a day is: the right dose.” 
This lichen is of an olive-brown colour ; it grows in up- 
right tufts, and one side is paler than the other; the edge 
is hairy. Subalpine moors. in Scotland are its only 
British habitat; but it becomes: much finer and more 
plentiful in higher latitudes, and is useful for fattening 
cattle as well as for humam food. 

There is a very pretty buckler-lichen, of which a speci- 
men had been sent:to me along with that of the Iceland 
moss—the snow-buckler-lichen (Cetraria nivalis, Fig. 14). 
Upright and branched, a good deal torn and curled at 
the edges, and of'asulphur colour, my friend described 
it as forming avery pretty object on its native hills. 
The branch that. I had brought from Trelawny woods 
bore a third member of this family, the smooth-buckler- 
lichen (0. glauca, Fig. 13), The upper surface is 
glaucous green;. the under black; in its early stage it 
adheres closely to the tree bark, but as it gets older the 
rounded ends of the fronds turmback and show the dark 
lining. There were powdery pustules upon the plant, 
but no true fruit.. Upon the same bough I discovered 
another very. pretty lichen, the fringed Borrera (Borrera 
ciliaris, Fig. 17). The fronds were grey, darker 


beneath, and beautifully frmged. Largeshields.adorned 
the inner part of the: plot; their berders: were grey and 


uneven, some were haired, and’ the disks-were a full rich 
chocolate colour. Thadiobserved a quantity of this upon 
the trunks of the trees, and very ornamental it was. 
The forked form of the: branches, and the curling back 
of the edges, giving the appearance of their being grooved 
beneath, together with the hairs which fringe them, 
form the distinguishing characteristics of the family: 
their name is in honour of the botanist Borrera. A 
smaller lichen closely resembling the fringed species in 
every particular, except its darker hue and larger size, is 
abundant upon sloe bushes (Borrera tenella, Fig. 16). 
Brushwood growing on the slopes of the Chough Rock, 
where I had been in the morning, were covered with it, 
and I remember to have observed it in quantities on 
similar underwood on the borders of the downs in Wilt- 
shire. Its shields have chocolate disks. A third Borrera 
came in my Scotch contribution: its fronds were narrower, 
forked, and not fringed, greyish and powdery above and 
dark beneath: it is called the Branny Borrera, (B. furfu- 
raceus, Fig. 18). As I displayed my findings to my 
sister, she declared herself amazed at my _ success. 
Twenty different sea-weeds emerged from my wonderful 
bag, and nearly as many lichens, not to mention several 
fine mosses, and a few zoophytes and fossils. These last 
are scarce in the clay slate, and mine seemed but faint 
impressions of ancient forms; but I had reason to speak 
well of the rock; for though its friability was unfavour- 
able to the preservation of organic remains, yet the ease 
with which it splits off into thin plates makes it the best 
of all stone for yielding cabinet specimens’ of lichens. 
Often it is simply impossible to detach from the granite 
or limestone rock the portion covered with minute lichen 
dots, while it was quite easy to remove a morsel of the 
stone in question. 

All my researches on these maritime rocks had failed 
in discovering the orchil of commerce. It is a branch- 
like lichen of an ash colour, and with powdery warts on 
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1, Shaking Jelly-lichen (Collema tremelloides). 2. Great Jelly-lichen (C. granulatum). 3. Crisp J. (C.crispum). 4. Sponge J. (C. spongiosum), 
6. Dwarf J. (C. subtile). 6. Black J. (C. nigrum). 7. Dog-lichen (Peltidea caninea). 8. Flat Peltidea (P. horizontalis). 9. Kidney-lichen (Nephroma 
resupinata). 10. Burnt Circular-fruited-lichen (Gyrophora deusta). 11. Fleecy C. (G. pellita). 12. Many-leaved C. (G. polyphylla). 13. Smooth 
Buckler-lichen (Cetraria glauca). 14, Snow B. (C. nivalis). 15. Iceland moss (C. Islandica), 16, Lesser Borrera (Borrera tenella), 17. Fringed B. 


(Borrera ciliaris). 18. Branny B. (B. furfuraceus). 19, Solgrina sacchata). 


its margin (Roccella tinctoria). It grew pretty freely in 
Cornwall and Jersey, and was valuable as yielding a fine 
crimson dye. But it has happened with this as with 
the cudbear: it can be imported more advantageously 


than cultivated, so our manufacturers purchase their 
orchil from the Canary Islands. Strange arrangement 
of Providence, that juiceless grey lichens should yield 
pigments of most gorgeous colouring. 





MOPS, STATUTES, AND HIRINGS. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Mops, statutes, and hirings, are three words with one 
meaning, and denote a custom which, it is to be hoped, 
is now becoming obsolete, and, in another generation, 
will have altogether passed away. The three words are 
variously used in different English counties, but all 
signify a fair where agricultural servants of both sexes 
are assembled for the purpose of being hired for the 
ensuing year. The chief season for this assembly is the 
month of September, especially at Michaelmas, though 
“May hirings” are also common; and at Henley-in- 
Arden the hiring was formerly held on the 29th of 
October, and was called “St. Luke’s Fair;” but these 
later hirings were usually known by the name of “ Run- 
away Mops.” ‘The mops are held at some convenient 
place, either in the market-place of a town, or at a road- 
side inn in the centre of an agricultural district, and are 





chiefly, if not entirely, resorted to by farmers and farm- 
servants. 

Before noticing the thing itself, let me first refer to 
its name. “Hiring” isa good old Saxon word, and 
fully explains itself. “Statute” is a word that we get 
from the Latin, and “the Statutes” are the laws, or 
bonds, entered into between the employer and employed; 
and the “Statute Sessions,” as they were called, were 
the Petty (or Petit) Sessions held in the hundred of a 
county for determining the differences between masters 
and servants. “Mop” is a more puzzling word. It is 
given in the “ Herefordshire Glossary,” also in Akerman’s 
“ Wiltshire Glossary,” and also in Sternberg’s “ North- 
amptonshire Glossary,” but with no attempt to elucidate 
its derivation. The second edition (1860) of Hotten’s 
“Dictionary of Modern Slang” also gives the word, but 
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MOPS, STATUTES, AND HIRINGS. 


without tracing it to any source or root. Hone’s “Table 
Book” (iii. 171, 203) gives an interesting notice of 
“Statutes and Mops,” but does not throw any light 
upon the derivation of the word. In 1851, a correspond- 
ent of “ Notes and Queries,” dating from Adelaide in 
South Australia, inquired the derivation of the word; 
and, after stating that the meetings before Michaelmas- 
day were called statute-fairs, and those after that day 
were termed mops (in which statement, however, he was 
quite wrong, for the word “mop” is in certain districts 
used for the “May hiring”), suggested that the later 
assemblies were so called, because they consisted of the 
inferior servants who were not before engaged—“ such as 
used a mop instead of sweeping clean or scouring ;” and 
that a friend of his conjectured that the name implied 
“an indiscriminate mopping-up of all sorts, the greater 
number of servants having gone before, and there being 
only a few left.” This conjecture, however, is not borne 
out by the fact of the early as well as late hirings being 
indiscriminately called “ mops.” 

For eight years the query remained unanswered in the 
pages of the “learned, chatty, useful” “ Notes and Queries,” 
until I made a note upon the subject, and stated that I 
had met with a handbill of a Worcestershire statute-fair 
of the date 1734, in which the modern word mop figured 
as “a mapp.” This accidental discovery at once cleared 
tw) the mystery that attached to the word mop; for my 
note drew interesting communications from Mr. Thomas 
Boys, and an anonymous correspondent, who showed 
that “mop” and “ mapp” were identical, and that the 
latter word was abbreviated from the Latin Mappa, the 
title applied by the Romans to their public games, es- 
pecially to the ludi circenses. These games are said to 
have acquired this title in the following manner. Nero 
sat at table; the people, impatient, shouted for the spec- 
tacle to commence; and the emperor, as a signal for the 
games to be begun, ordered the mappa, or napkin with 
which he wiped his fingers after eating, to be thrown 
from the window. The practice, however, of giving the 
signal with a mappa, is said to have been of much earlier 
date than Nero. But, be this as it may, mappa became 
the title not only for the signal that the games should 
be begun, but also for the games themselves; and hence, 
in the later ages of the Roman empire, the persons 
charged with the ceremony of giving the said signal 
came to be called mapparii. As linen cloth sometimes 
had to perform the office of paper among the Romans, 
the word mappa was employed to signify the surveys of 
land, or local maps; and mappa-mundi was the geo- 
graphical delineation of the then-known world. And 
thus, the Japanese Ambassadors with their paper pocket- 
handkerchiefs, may have used a map, where we should 
have taken out our mappa. Our word “napkin” also 
comes from the same source; for mappa was sometimes 
written napa, from whence the French derived their 
nappe and naperie. Richardson mistook the origin of 
mop in connecting it with mob; but Dr. Johnson cor- 
rectly traced it to the Latin mappa. We still maintain 
the connection between mappa and mop, when a person 
moist with heat is said to “mop” his face with his 
handkerchief. And thus the mop, whether made with 
cloth, wool, or linen rags, was .a something wherewith to 
absorb moisture—like to the napkin, mappa, or sudarium ; 
and the words “mop” and “ mapp”.were synonymous. 
Thus, in Tempest’s “Cryes of the City of London, 
Drawn after the Life” (1711), a woman selling mops is 
drawn, and her cry is thus given in English, French, 
and Italian :—“Maids, buy a mapp! Achetez de mes 
mappes! Mappi per lauar’ terrazzi ’? Thanks, there- 
fore, to the light thus shed upon the subject by “ Notes 
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and Queries,” we may henceforth reply to the question. 
Why is a statute-fair known as a mop? that the word is 
identical with mapp, and was formerly so written when 
directly applied to a Worcestershire statute; and that 
mapp is the abbreviation of the Latin word mappa, which 
was the title given to the Roman fairs or games. 





Having thus inquired what “a mop” means, let us 
see what a mop is. But, first of all, please to remark 
this agricultural young gentleman, who is on his way to 
a mop, and who, by having donned his Sunday dress on 
a week-day, thereby proclaims to the world that the 
event which has given him his holiday is one that 
demands from him the compliment of his best clothes 
and holiday suit. He is a Staffordshire young gentle- 
man, and, when he passed before my pencil, was on his 
way to the adjoining county of Shropshire, to the mop 
held in the town of Bridgenorth. He neither looked 
lively nor intellectual, but had a stolid, chaw-bacon look, 
and walked as though the turnpike-road was ridge and 
furrow. The bundle that swung from a stout stick over 
his shoulder contained his entire wardrobe, and showed 
that he was prepared to enter upon a new place as soon 
as he had got as much holiday as he could out of the 
mop. The most conspicuous, as well as extensive por- 
tion of his costume, was that relic of Saxon times, the 
smock-frock—which, it is worth while observing, is only 
worn in certain districts, although generally supposed to 
be common throughout England. But here, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, where I am now penning these lines, J 
never see a smock-frock either on week-days or Sundays, 
although Huntingdonshire is a peculiarly agricultural 
county. On the other hand, in Worcestershire, and in 
all the bordering counties, the smock-frock is not only 
the ordinary dress of the farm-servant, but of the farmer 
himself (if he be of the old-fashioned school), the while 
that he is about his daily work. When he goes to 
market or church, he then prefers to doff (i.¢., do off) 
his chrysalis robe, and to appear in the butterfly glories 
of a green cut-away coat, with a clove carnation at the 
button-hole. His man Hodge, on the contrary, appears 
at church in a clean smock-frock, so lustrous white, and 
starched to such a board-like stiffness that, in comparison 
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with it, the clergyman’s surplice looks tossed, and tum- 

bled, and soiled. A row of these smock-frocks in one of 
the low open seats will not unfrequently give a stranger 

the idea of a surpliced choir. But Hodge “dunnot sing,” 

except at the public-house, and at mops, and such-like 

festivals ; nor, in fact, doos he appear to take any out- 

ward notice of the service, beyond standing up whenever 

that master of the ceremonies, the parish-clerk, sets him 

the example. I once lived in a village where several 

women earned their livelihood by embroidering smock- 

frocks; and it was certainly surprising to see the amount 
of work lavished upon them, and the ornamental patterns 

which were intended to decorate the brawny backs and 
chests of the modern Damons and Corydons. And this 
young gentleman, who is on his way to the mop, and 
who takes no heed of the goose hissing at his hob-nailed 
heels, wears one of these highly-embroidered smock- 
frocks, which has been starched and “ got-up” in a 
highly effective manner, and is worn, doubtless, with 
equally as much pleasure as the crinoline-extended dress 
of a ball-room belle. Adieu, my agricultural friend! 
impervious alike to the cackling of any goose, or the 
scribbling of any goose-quill. It is better to see thee 
thus, with the glory of the morning sun shining on thy 
glistening frock, than to have thee for the subject of a 
picture as thou wilt inevitably appear before midnight, 
with thy chaw-bacon visage inflamed by a vile decoction, 
falsely called beer, with thy few poor brains all bemuddled 
by fiery gin and coarse spirits, and with thy mouth filled 
with words and oaths at which the young women at thy 
side will laugh instead of weep or crying “shame!” 
For shame is an ingredient which does not enter into the 
composition of a mop. 

Though business is the ostensible cause for the assem- 
blage, yet amusement is the main business of the mop. 
On the day fixed, the place where the hiring is to be 
held, whether it be town, market-place, or village-green, 
is thickly covered with shows, tents, stalls, and booths. 
The largest tent is usually reserved for dancing, for which 
a sufficiency of music is provided, which may have 
** mock’d all tune,” but not “ marr’d the dancer’s skill.” 
There are stands for the sale of sweetmeats and fruit, 
and others for toys and flashy jewellery, where Strephon 
for the low charge of one shilling can purchase for Chloe 
a brooch, warranted to be made of the best gold, con- 
taining a central jewel as large as a hen’s egg. Watch- 
chains of similar outward splendour, as thick and long 
as those worn by the squire and my lady, can also be 
procured at a like reasonable rate. Jt was only a few 
days after one of these mops, that a cow-boy in my 
parish appeared with his person decorated with an 
“ Albert-chain” which, if it had been genuine gold, would 
have been cheap at ten pounds. But the “Cheap John” 
who sold them was an honest man in his way, and did 
not pretend that his chains were of pure gold; for I 
chanced to pass while he was selling them, and his pro- 
clamation to the people was couched in this form: “I 
don’t say that these chains are made of the same sort of 
gold as you'll get at the jewellers’ shops; but it looks as 
good; and, instead of pounds, I only ask for pence. I 
don’t pretend to be giving ’em away. No! I get a fair 
profit. These chains are made at Brummagem: I get 
them a gross at a time; and I pay ready money, five 
pound eight a gross—that comes to ninepence a-piece ; 
so, you see, I can afford to sell them ata shilling, and 
clear threepence. Small profits and quick returns is 
my motto. I don’t wish to deceive you, gentlemen. If 
the chains are not solid gold, they are good chains, and 
will suit you equally as well.” And so on, da capo, as 
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John” was talking in this apparently honest and con. 
fidential manner, he was disposing of his chains as fag} 
as he could hand them to purchasers. Both these chaing 
and the woman’s “ jewellery” were well got up, and after 
good patterns; and it was scarcely to be wondered at 
that a large proportion of the savings of the previous 
twelvemonth should go to the purchase of ornaments 
for which there is an inherent love in the female 
breast. Photographic booths are also a feature at mo- 
dern mops; and targets for nut-firing appear to be very 
popular. 
Such are the amusements of the mop. Its ostensible 
business consists in those who want to be hired, offering 
themselves to new masters. For this purpose, it has 
been the custom in some districts for the various classes 
of farm-labourers to denote their occupation by certain 
emblems worn in the hat. Thus, a piece of wool marks 
out the shepherd, a twist of horsehair the horse-keeper, 
and a twine of whip-cord the plonghman. The young 
men and women who are for hire, stand about much in 
the same way that their black brethren do at slave sales; 
and in a like manner their would-be employers examine 
their “ points,” and look them over with a critical eye, 
Written characters are neither proffered nor demanded. 
The man is asked where he lived, what he has been ac- 
customed to do, and what wages he expects; and if, by 
his bearing and answers, his thews and sinews promise 
a compensating amount of work for the sum that he de- 
mands, the bargain is struck, and the hiring money (or 
“fasten-penny”) is paid him in the same way that the 
shilling is paid to the recruit. The girls are hired in a 
similar way; so that misconduct in one situation is no 
hindrance to obtaining a new “place” at the next mop. 
Statute servants are almost exclusively farm-servants, 
and, probably, have always been so, notwithstanding that 
Isaac Bickerstaff, the dramatic writer, (who flourished in 
the middle of the last century,) in his opera of “ Love in 
a Village,” gives, for one of his scenes, a statute, in which 
he represents the housemaid, footman, cookmaid, and 
carter, as presenting themselves for hire, and singing 
“The Servants’ Melody,” of which the following is the 
conclusion :— 
Cooxmarp. 
** Who wants a good cook my hand they must cross; 
For plain wholesome dishes I’m ne’er at & loss; 
And what are your soups, your ragouts, and your sauce, 
Compared to old English beef ? 
CaRTER. 
“ If you want 4 young man with a true honest heart, 
Who knows how to manage a plough and a cart, 
Here’s one to your purpose, come take me and try ; 
You’ll say you ne’er met with a better than I. 
Geho, dobbin, etc. 
Cnrorvs. 
“‘ My masters and mistresses hither repair, 
What servants you want you'll find in our fair; 
Men and maids fit for all sorts of stations there be, 
And as for the wages we shan’t disagree.” 


This is all very well for the stage, which, despite its 
motto, does not always “ hold the mirror up to Nature,” 
though, I expect, that the footman never offered his ser- 
vices at areal country statute. But the colouring thrown 
over the whole scene is scarcely a shade less false than 
the representations given by later writers of similar 
scenes. Everything in the shape of a country fair is 
usually represented as a scene of universal jollity and 
happiness; and the reader is left under the impression 
that if he would wish to find rustic innocence hand in 
hand with rural gaiety, he must take part in a country 
fair. By all means let him do so, if he is desirous to see 
for himself whether or no the reality approaches the 
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then say what is his report of that “ peculiarly English 
institution.” 

When they who have sought places at the mop have 
made their engagements, and received their fasten-penny, 
they can freely devote themselves to the amusements of 
the time and place. They will not have to go to their 
new situations until after the interval of two or three 
days; and, until that time comes, they are their own 
masters and mistresses. Consequently, by far the larger 
portion of those who have come to the mop, forthwith 
fling themselves into the “ humours of the country fair.” 
Coarse and noisy are the pastimes, waxing more and 
more furious as the night advances. Shame and modesty 
are banished from such assemblies. Every country clergy- 
man can doubtless add his individual testimony to the 
evils that result from the attendance of his parishioners 
(more especially the younger ones) at mops and hirings. 
I have had experience of these assemblies in various 
counties through many years; and [I believe them to be 
avery curse to the district in which they are unfortu- 
nately held, and social plague-spots, whose permitted ex- 
istence is a continued pollution to the “ body politic,” and 
a disgrace to the country. 

It must be bornein mind that the mop is not attended 
only by those who are seeking for masters or servants, 
but by the larger portion of the poorer population of the 
district, as well as by the scum and refuse of the nearest 
towns. Even the farm-servants who are staying on in 
their several places, as @ rule claim the privilege of a 
day’s holiday on the mop; and in one instance that came 
under my notice, where the day usually fixed for the 
“May hiring” fell on a Sunday, and the “ mop” had 
consequently to be postponed till the following day, the 
majority of the farm-servants not only claimed the holi- 
day on the Sunday, but also on the day of the mop. I 
would be the last to grudge the labouring man a real 
holiday—one that would refresh him and do him good ; 
but I do confess that I would gladly do all that lay in 
my power to cut him off from such a holiday as the mop 
presents to him. 

And the mop is past purification. It must be done 
away with altogether, and replaced by something that 
shall better effect its presumed and stated purpose, and 
at the same time shall be such an institution as can be 
safely visited by an honest, tidy couple and their virtuous 
daughters. What this something should be, is one of the 
vexed social questions of the day; but it is a problem 
that does not seem of very difficult solution. Already 
has the difficulty been partially met by the establishment 
of county registry offices, supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, where farm-servants can gratuitously, or for a 
small charge, meet with employers and engagements. 
That these registry offices, appointed for the purpose of 
doing away with mops, statutes, and hirings, have not 
wholly effected their purpose, is to be attributed to the 
carelessness and supineness of the employers of agricul- 
tural labour, and the mill-horse round in which they 
prefer to move. Having once hired a servant at a mop, 
they would choose to do so unto the end of time. And 
80 filial are they, that when pressed upon the point, they 
acknowledge that it would show a want of proper respect 
to their father before them, if they were not to hire at a 
mop; he had always done so, worthy man—and, surely, 
it would be right in them to follow’his example. The 
charm of an old song like this is sufficient to pacify them 
as to any statements relative to the demoralising effects 
of the mop. And until the farmers, as a class, decline 
to take into their service any girl or labourer who attends 
a mop, so long must the efforts of the county registration 
80cieties be in a measure paralysed. 
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POLAND AND THE POLES. 


I. 


POLAND was at one time one of the largest and most in- 
fluential kingdoms of Europe. In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries it had an area of 390,000 square miles 
—nearly twice as large as France; and had a popula- 
tion of 13,000,000—more than the combined peoples of 
this country and Spain at that period. Its ample do- 
minions extended from Livonia and the Baltic on the 
north, to the Ukraine, Moldavia, and the Carpathians in 
the south; from the Dwina and Dnieper on the east, to 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Bohemia, and Silesia on the 
west. The territory, unlike the heterogeneous provinces 
of Austria, was compact, and was divided into Great 
and Little Poland on the west, Masovia and Podlachia in 
the centre, Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine on the 
east, and Lithuania on the north-east, and was subdi- 
vided into thirty-one palatinates and starostys. 

The present mutilated kingdom of Poland, constituted 
by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and attached to the 
Russian empire, is of very limited extent. Its area 
in square miles is 49,408, and its population only 
4,797,845, consisting chiefly of Poles, with a large num- 
ber of Jews, besides Russians, Germans, Gipsies, and 
Tartars. 

Poland is a very flat country, with scarcely a single 
hill to vary the monotony of the landscape. Except the 
Carpathians on the south-west and a moderate ridge in 
Silesia, the country is an undulating plain. ‘The soil in 
general is fertile and well watered, with here and there 
sandy flats and morasses. The chief rivers permeating 
the country are the broad Vistula with its tributaries, 
the Wieprz, Bug, and Narew, the Warta, and Prosna, 
tributaries of the Oder, the Niemen, and the Dwina, 
belonging to the basin of the Baltic, and the Dniester, 
S. Bug, and Dnieper, flowing into the Black Sea. The 
fertility of the alluvial soil is so great that Poland has 
been termed the granary of Europe. Volhynia, Podolia, 
and Galicia, formerly in the Polish kingdom, were the 
chief corn-growing provinces. In the present kingdom 
of Poland, except Sandomir and Cracow, the land is in 
general of an inferior quality. Poland has made little 
progress in trade and manufactures, which are chiefly in 
the hands of the Jews, who are more numerous in 
Poland than in any other country of Europe. 

We have the following very graphic account of the 
general features of the country in Mr. Burnett's “ View of 
Poland :”—“ The traveller in Poland sometimes finds 
himself in an expanse of surface, almost without a house 
or tree, or any single object large enough to attract 
his notice. Soon, however, are descried the skirts of 
some vast forest fringing the distant horizon, and on 
entering it we proceed for eight or ten miles more or 
less, winding with the road through lofty pines, etc., 
precluded from the sight of all objects but trees and 
shrubs. Sometimes in the midst of a forest we meet 
with a small spot of ground (for example, of ten or 
twenty acres) cleared and cultivated, its sides prettily 
fenced by the greon surrounding woods. Sometimes a 
smali lake is found thus situated, its borders ornamented 
in a similar manner, and those, generally speaking, are 
the prettiest scenes which Poland furnishes. These 
forests in some places are fifteen and even twenty miles 
in all directions. Indeed, if we exclude morasses and 
the level pasture lands, perhaps not more than half the 
country, generally speaking, is cleared. At distant in- 
tervals are found plains of some extent, affording rich 
pasturage. The best are those contiguous to the Vistula, 
some of which are periodically overflowed by that river.” 
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This description of Poland, written many years ago, is 
still substantially correct. 

The Poles are a Sclavonic people, descended from 
those Sclavonic tribes who, in the sixteenth century, 
proceeded up the Dnieper, entered the basin of the 
Vistula, and took possession of the territory from the 
Warta eastward and around the shores of the Baltic. 
They have fine athletic forms, and are vigorous and 
brave. The privileged classes, the nobility and gentry, 
have been accustomed to independence. The mass of 
the people were serfs under the ancient republic of 
Poland, which was a chief cause of the disasters of that 
unhappy country. Some of the noble families of Poland 
have large territorial possessions. Not long since, the 
two estates of Prince Czartoryski and Count Zamoyski, 
taken together, were nearly as large as the whole extent 
of England. At one time the former mustered 20,000 
troops from his estates, and the latter 10,000. The 
serfdom of the peasantry was condemned by the Consti- 
tution of 1791, and entirely abolished in the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw. The prevailing religion in Poland 
is the Roman Catholic. The ancient government was 
monarchical, but the constitution differed little from a 
republic. The king was the head of the government, 
and was elected by the nobility and clergy of the state. 

In looking back to the early history of Poland, we find 
it has not always been elective. Piast, chosen Duke of 
Poland about the year 840, was the founder of a dynasty 
which continued to succeed to the crown by hereditary 
right, and governed Poland with absolute sway during 
five centuries. The Senate owed its origin to Boleslas 1, 


who reigned in the eleventh century, at which period it 
is believed Christianity was introduced into the country. 


Cassimir the Great, who reigned from 1333 to 1370, was 
an illustrious prince. He had no children, and was 
desirous his nephew Louis, King of Hungary, should 
succeed him in preference to the legitimate heirs to the 
throne. With this view he obtained the sanction of a 
gencral assembly of his nobles, which established a bad 
precedent for the future. On the death of Louis, the 
grand Duchy of Lithuania was united to the crown by 
the marriage of Ladislas Jagellar, the Grand Duke, to 
Hedwige his daughter. When called to reign, she was 
only sixteen years of age, and was very beautiful. Inthe 
lifetime of her father she had been betrothed to William 
Duke of Austria, whom she sincerely loved. She was, 
however, compelled by her nobles and clergy to marry 
Ladislas Jagellar, Grand Duke of Lithuania, who had 
promised to embrace the Christian religion, and to en- 
force it on the people of his native dominions. Ladislas 
was crowned King of Poland, signed what was called the 
pacta conventa (public treaty), and united the Polish and 
Lithuanian nations. The male line of the Jagellar dy- 
nasty perished with Sigismund Augustus in 1572. This 
dynasty had lasted about two centuries. ‘The monarchy 
was substantially hereditary, though at each succession 
a Diet was held and the formalities of an election were 
regularly observed. During the reign of the Jagellars, 
Poland was more prosperous and powerful than at any 
other era of her history. 

At this time the formal passed into a real election, 
and party divisions led to the ruin of the state. 

It may be interesting to give a brief sketch of the cere- 
mony of electing a king in Poland. As soon as the 
throne became vacant, the primate of the church notified 
the vacancy of the throne to the European courts, and 
issued the writs to the nobles and gentry. They met on 
horseback with crowds of armed retainers—sometimes to 
the number of 100,000, on the field of Vola, in the vicinity 
of Warsaw. All the nobles of the kingdom had the 





privilege to vote. The Poles were ranged in lines on the 
left side of the Vistula, and the Lithuanians on the right, 
under the banners of their palatines. In the centre of 
the field was a wooden erection—the hall of the Senate, 
The king had to be chosen by the unanimous voice of the 
assembly. On his being elected, the field rang with the 
cries of vivat and the reports of pistols. Before he 
was proclaimed he had to swear to observe the pacta con- 
venta, considered the Magna Charta of Poland. It was 
therein enjoined that the crown was not hereditary; that 
the king would ratify the treaties with foreign powers 
entered into by the Diet; that in declaring war, con- 
cluding peace, making levies, or hiring auxiliaries, the 
consent of the Diet and Senate should be necessary; with 
other provisions therein stipulated, which greatly re 
stricted the royal prerogative. 

On the death of Sigismund Augustus, the last of the 
Jagellars, Sweden, France, Austria, and Russia brought 
forward their candidates for the Polish throne, and used 
cajolery, bribery, intrigue, and intimidation. Henry of 
Anjou, of France, was elected, but his reign proved 
short and inglorious. Noname of any note occurs in the 
list of elected sovereigns, except that of John Sobieski, who 
began to reign in 1674. For several previous reigns the 
kingdom was weakened with foreign wars with Muscovy, 
Turkey, and Sweden, and with internal strifes among 
the proud and quarrelsome nobles. John Cassimir, who 
abdicated the throne of Poland in 1668, after he had 
reigned twenty years, foresaw the dangers which were 
impending over unhappy Poland, and in the assembly of 
the representatives of the nation gave this solemn warn- 
ing and prediction: “May God grant that I deceive 
myself; but if you do not hasten to remedy the evils 
which your pretended free elections bring on the country, 
and if you do not renounce your personal privileges, this 
noble kingdom will become the prey of other nations; 
the Muscovite will take Russia and Lithuania away from 
us, the Brandenburger will take Prussia and Posen, and 
Germany (Austria) will be obliged to do as they do, and 
will take possession of Little Poland and Cracow.” Pro- 
phetic words! and how terribly have they been fulfilled! 

The reign of John Sobieski was more brilliant than 
useful to his unfortunate country. In 1683, the Turks, 
with a large army of 200,000, had laid siege to Vienna, 
when Sobieski, with 40,000 men, routed them under the 
walls of Vienna, and hurled them back to their own 
territories, and freed Germany from her invaders. By 
ceding a portion of the Polish territory to Muscovy, for 
a subsidy of 200,000 roubles per annum, he gave great 
offence to his nobles and people, who did not permit his 
son to succeed him. 

As we have said, by the pacta conventa the royal 
prerogative during the dynasty of the Jagellars, and till 
the first partition of Poland, was restricted within com- 
paratively narrow limits, which extended the privileges 
of the nobility and gentry, who, like our own feudal 
barons in the olden time, kept the people in great sub- 
jection. 

The Diets consisted, first, of the Senate, composed of 
the bishops, the palatines, or perpetual governors of 
provinces; of the castellans—the lieutenants of the 
latter—and the grand officers of the crown; and, secondly, 
of the nuncios, or representatives of the nobles and 
gentry in the palatinates. When they assembled in the 
city without arms and horses, they were termed the 
comitia togata; when they met in the fields, armed as 
during an interregnum, at the Diet of election, they were 
called the comitia paludata. 

In addition to the great Diets for the election of sove- 
reigns, ordinary Diets were held every two years at least. 
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The singular privilege of the liberum veto, by which any 
member of the Diet was able to nullify the proceedings 
of the Assembly by his dissent or protest, led to confu- 
sion and strife, and gave the ambitious neighbouring 
states the opportunity of influencing the Diet through 
their intrigues, which, with other concurring causes, led 
to the ruin of the state. Yet, strange to say, by a sad 
fatality this baneful provision was long considered by 
the Poles as the palladium of their liberties. It gave 
unlimited licence to bribery and corruption among the 
members of the Diet, particularly in the election of their 
princes. The crown was latterly sold to the highest bid- 
der, or bestowed under the influence of foreign force. The 
power given to each member to veto public proceed- 
ings, sometimes induced the stronger party to attack the 
weaker, sword in hand, and occasioned rival conféde- 
racies and divisions in the state. 

The king (or, in case of interregnum, the primate) sent 
writs to the palatines throughout the country, as to the 
time and place of the meeting of the Diet, along with a 
programme of the business to be transacted. The Diet 
generally sat for six weeks. On receiving the king’s 
summons, the palatine sent notices to all the castellans, 
starosts, and other inferior officers and gentry within 
his district, to assemble and elect deputies for the Diet. 
These local meetings in the provinces were termed Petty 
Diets—every person possessing three acres of land being 
entitled to a vote. It was different here from the meet- 
ings in the Diet—a majority of votes determined the 
questions discussed. There were three representatives 
sent from each palatinate, one of them being termed a 
nuncio, supposed to be of greater experience and talent 
than the other two. The most estimable portion of the 


Diet was the Senate, who had a right, from their dignities 
and royal appointments, to sit in the Assembly. They were 
the honoured councillors of the state, but had no pension 


nor emoluments. They presided over the execution of 
the laws of the state, and over the departments of jus- 
tice. All the members of Senate, except the king, were 
appointed by the king, but were afterwards independent 
of his authority. 





BACON, THE SCULPTOR. 


Lorp Macav.ay, when speaking of the great statesmen 
who rest in the northern transept of Westminster Abbey, 
says: “High over those venerable graves towers the 
stately monument of Chatham; and from above, his 
effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with eagle 
face and outstretched arm, to bid England be of good 
cheer, and to hurl defiance at her foes.” Bacon (says 
Cowper)— 
“* Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips.” 

Of the great sculptor thus immortalized in prose and 
verse, and who, like Michael Angelo, the most illustrious 
of his fraternity, was a man of piety as well as genius, 
we propose to give some account. 

John Bacon was born November 24, 1740, at South- 
wark, where his father was a cloth-worker. He had 
some remarkable escapes from death in his earlier days. 
When he was about five years of age, he fell into the pit 
of a soap-boiler, and would have perished if a man who 
then entered the yard had not discovered the top of his 
head, and immediately drawn him out. About the same 
time, he fell before a cart, the wheel of which went over 
his right hand, and must have crushed it, had it not 
fallen between two projecting stones. There are few 
persons who have not some such stories to tell of the 
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dangers they have run in childhood and school-boy days; 
and they are commonly forgotten, or talked of as the 
common accidents of life; but the experienced Christian, 
who reviews all the way by which the Lord has led him, 
will not fail to give thanks for that over-ruling Provi- 
dence which has not suffered his days to be cut short ere 
well begun, and which has preserved his body from 
disease or mutilation. 

In the year 1755, and at the age of fourteen, Bacon 
was bound apprentice to Mr. Crispe, of Bow Church- 
yard, where he was employed in painting on porcelain. 
Mr. Crispe had a manufactory of china at Lambeth, to 
which Bacon occasionally went, and where he assisted. 
He was chiefly employed in forming shepherds, shep- 
herdesses, and such small ornamental pieces; and, self- 
taught as he was, he was in less than two years the 
former of all the models for the manufactory. In attend- 
ing at Lambeth, he had an opportunity of observing the 
models of different sculptors, which were sent to the 
pottery to be burnt. From the sight of these models, 
Bacon first conceived a strong inclination for his future 
profession. He applied himself with the most unremit- 
ting diligence to this attainment, and made rapid pro- 
gress. Between 1763 and 1766, the first premiums given 
by the Society for the Encouragement of Aris, in the 
classes for which he contended, were no less than nine 
times adjudged to him. 

About the year 1763, Bacon first attempted working 
in marble; and, having never seen that operation per- 
formed, he invented an instrument for transferring the 
form of the model to the marble, technically called getting 
out the points. In the year 1769, the gold medal for 
sculpture, the first ever given by the Royal Academy, 
was awarded to Mr. Bacon. His reputation was now 
well established by the exhibition of his statue of Mars : 
it recommended him to the notice of the Archbishop of 
York, who, having designed to place a bust of George 11 
in the Hall of Christ Church, Oxford, presented Mr. Bacon 
to the king, who was pleased to sit to him for that pur- 
pose. When West saw the model of Mars, he said of 
Bacon, “If this is his first essay, what will this man 
attain to when he comes to maturity?” The king asked 
him if he had ever been out of the kingdom; on being 
answered in the negative, his Majesty said, “I am glad 
of it; you will be the greater honour to it.” 

Mr. Bacon performed various works in sculpture— 
statues, busts, and monuments; but one of the most 
important is the monument of the Earl of Chatham, in 
Westminster Abbey. This was begun in the year 1778, 
and finished in 1783. It may, perhaps, be produced as 
an instance, not only that true genius may be produced 
in Britain, but that it may be fully ripened in it, unas- 
sisted by foreign aid. He produced many other impor- 
tant works, of which it is not our intention to present a 
regular list, far less to enter into a critical disquisition on 
their merits; it is not only or chiefly as a sculptor that 
we introduce him to the readers of “ The Leisure Hour,” 
but as a Christian man, in a profession which does not: 
abound in instances of such characters. There is some- 
thing in the mental formation of those who excel in the 
arts which minister to the imagination, not very favour- 
able to the culture of sober and steady piety; and such 
artists being compelled to study what will please more 
than what will instruct mankind, adds to the difficulties 
of their cherishing religious impressions. It does not ap- 
pear at what time Mr. Bacon received his first religious im- 
pressions. His father was remarkable for his piety, and 
seldom sat down to a meal without opening his Bible. 
But though the son does not seem early to have trod in 
his father’s steps, it is highly probable that his instruc- 
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tions and example had not been without their effect on 
the mind of his son. But, whatever was the commence- 
ment or earliest progress of his religious history, Mr. 
Bacon, for many years before his death, was a bright ex- 
ample to his family and to the world. His religion con- 
sisted in a change of heart, and a hope full of immortal- 
ity, grounded alone on the work of his Redeemer. Occu- 
pied with business, exalted by applause, and tempted with 
wealth, religion was still his grand concern. His family 
dwelt in a house of daily prayer and spiritual instruc- 
tion. He used to visit his workmen when sick, and dis- 
course with them on their eternal interests, and occa- 
sionally prayed with them and for them at their bedside. 
His sabbaths were consecrated to God. On that day, if 
any particularly insisted upon seeing him, they were ad- 
mitted, but commonly, whatever their rank in life, they 
went away in a short tiie, finding the only business they 
could transact with him, was to obtain part of a sermon. 
This, however, he managed with such address, that his 
friends generally left him in perfect good humour. 

A gentleman who was examining his works, perceived 
among them a bust of Whitefield, and remarked, that, 
after all that had been said, he was a truly great man: 
he was the founder of a new religion. “No,” replied 
Bacon, “ Whitefield’s was the old religion revived with 
new energy, and treated as if the preacher really meant 
what he said.” 

Mr. Bacon was remarkably pleasant in society; yet he 
lamented the insipid and trifling turn which conversa- 
tion too frequently takes, even among those who should 
know better, and he generally watched for an opportu- 
nity at which some rational if not religious subject might 
be introduced. Upon one occasion he made a religious 
remark to a lady in his company. “ As to that,” said she, 
“my religion is to fear God, and keep his command- 
ments; so we will talk no more of such matters.” “ But, 
madam,” replied Bacon, “you will recollect it is said, 
‘They that feared the Lord spake often one to another.’” 

At the time he was putting up the monument of Lord 
Chatham, a minister, to whom he was an utter stranger, 
was walking through the Abbey, and, coming unseen, 
tapped Bacon on the shoulder, saying, “Take care what 
you are about: you work for eternity.” It happened the 
next morning, that Bacon heard this gentleman preach, 
and, watching him in his passage to the vestry, he came 
behind him, and tapping him in a similar manner, said, 
“Take care what you are about: you work for eternity.” 

As an artist, what Mr. Bacon did he did it with all 
his might; but as a Christian, he could not help pitying 
those devotees who seemed absorbed in his performances. 
He not unfrequently expressed this, and traced it up to 
the craving feelings of fallen man, who, having nothing 
substantial to rest upon, follows his tired fancy from 
object to object, and calls upon the artist to help him. 
“Upon what principle, then,” Mr. Cecil asked him, “do 
you continually labour to meet the taste of such sickly 
wanderers ?” “TI consider,” said he, “that profession in 
which I am providentially placed, and have prosperously 
and honourably succeeded, to be as lawful as any other 
that is not employed in furnishing the necessaries of life. 
Besides, part of it, especially the monumental, may be 
employed to an important moral purpose. But the 
truth is, if the work itself be innocent, the workman, I 
hope, is not accountable for the abuse made of it; and 
as the world will have not only its necessaries but its 
toys, I may as well be the toyman as any other.” This 
is a delicate subject. It is indeed a melancholy sight to 
behold an immortal being, who has such tremendous 
realities before him, lavishing all his attention on the fleet- 
ing charms of painting, sculpture, poctry, or the classics ; 





and the snare becomes the more dangerous when elegance 
and splendour, and the comparative innocence and ex. 
cellence of these pursuits, tend to quiet any alarm in the 
consciences of men. Mr. Bacon differed entirely from 
those who came to him as an artist; he would haye 
treated these momentary trifles but as his toys, while 
his treasure, and consequently his heart, was in heaven, 

It is very interesting to read the solemn musings of 
Bacon. “I find I can know but little of even the world 
before me, nor can I, independently, take a single step 
in it safely; what, then, can I do with respect to the nexi 
world, without my Bible? I find myself indeed in the 
midst of a system of deep moral disorder and perpetual 
vicissitude. No philosopher offers anything that meets, 
and much less that relieves, my case. One cheering 
light only shines into this our moral darkness. It 
shows me the holy law I ought to obey, and declares 
my true character as a transgressor from the womb. I 
feel that very depravity and weakness in my nature 
which it describes. In such a state, dare I venture my 
soul upon conjecture and probabilities? If infinite wis- 
dom, holiness, power, and love, unite in appointing my 
ransom only through a Saviour on his cross, God forbid 
that I should glory save in that alone. There I see the 
perfections of God harmonised, his law magnified, the 
evil of sin exposed. I tremble at the thought of being 
found negligent under a constitution in which God the 
Father is willing to become my father; God the Son, 
my redeemer, God the Spirit, my guide, sanctifier, and 
comforter. I have, as well as others, looked around me 
for some other standing, but I find I can abide possible 
consequences upon no lower ground. [I will, therefore, 
neither be frowned nor flattered out of a privilege of 
which I am so distinctly conscious. A man may as well 
tell me I never received nourishment from bread, nor 
light nor warmth from the sun. Verily it is Christian- 
ity or nothing, or worse than nothing.” 

Thus he writes to his daughter: “I desire to rejoice in 
your behalf for the comforts you are favoured with; and 
perhaps I ought to rejoice in your conflicts too. Sure I 
am, you would have less evidence of the reality of a 
Divine work, if you were entirely without them. God 
obtains honour in supporting you under them; and you 
acquire patience, experience, and other graces by the 
exercise. What a blessed thing it is to fight for the 
truth, for the honour of God, for everlasting life; to 
strive for the noblest prize, to wear celestial armour, to 
have free access to that tree whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations, and which heal every wound upon 
the immediate application; to fight with the Captain ai 
our side, and to be sure of the victory at Jast. Certainly 
we have a foe, subtle and powerful, but in both these 
respects he is a conquered enemy.” 

Again, he thus writes to her: “I do indeed most 
heartily concur with you in the sentiment, that there is 
no subject so proper for a letter from one sinner to 
another as that of Immanuel, God with us. While the 
animal spirits move briskly, the vision of happiness may 
subsist. The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmity, 
but a small wound in that spirit annihilates all. This is 
the moment, and many such moments there are, when 
nothing can apply to our case but the gospel. We see 
the firmest friendship and the fondest affection often 
exerting their utmost efforts in vain; but who can com- 
municate to the spirit of man but He who made it? He 
that searches the heart, alone knows the depth of the 
malady; and He that probes the wound, alone knows 
what will cure it. The balm may be found in Gilead, 
where the Physician also is.” 

Such was a sample of Bacon as a Christian. 
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citizen of a free country, he was grateful for the privi- 
leges he enjoyed, and was ever ready, by his influence 
and his property, to institute and support whatever 
tended to promote the best interests of mankind. Living 
jn troublous and revolutionary times, he liberally sup- 
ported the government which he thought to be defending 
the British Constitution; and, in the days of volunteer- 
ing, he armed his sons and workmen, when extraordinary 
efforts were required. 

He amused himself in putting down many epitaphs, 
which he hoped might more usefully meet the public eye 
in a churchyard than those trite and often ridiculous 
ones that are usually observed. 

While he continued to produce many much admired 
pieces and groups of sculpture, he had a very modest 
opinion of his own abilities. “I cannot grasp,” said he, 
“much less arrange, at one time, several ideas. If I 
have anything distinguishing, it is a knack at expressing 
an idea single and detached. I stick to my mistress, 
Nature, and she often lends me her hand.” 

This eminent artist and excellent man was suddenly 
attacked with an inflammation in his bowels on the 
evening of the 4th of August, 1799, which occasioned 
his death in little more than two days. During this 
short illness, he expressed a firm reliance on that sure 
foundation on which he had long and consistently built. 
He died in the morning of the 7th of August, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. He desired to bear his tes- 
timony to the gospel after his death, and therefore 
ordered, by his will, a plain tablet, with the following 
inscription, to be placed near his grave :— 

Waat I was as an Artist 
SEEMED TO ME OF SOME IMPORTANCE 
WHILE I LIVED; 
BUT 
wHat I REALLY W485 48 A BELIEVER 
IN Curist JESUS, 


IS THE ONLY THING OF DXPORTANCE 
TO ME NOW. 





FROGS AND TOADS IN COAL. 
BY F. T, BUOKLAND, ESQ. 
(Author of “ Curiosities of Natural History.’’) 

THERE are two or three curious stories in nataral history, 
which, somehow or other, seem to have engrafted them- 
selves into the public mind, and which, despite of all 
proof, practical, logical, or demonstrative, seem likely to 
hold their own for all time against all comers. Among 
these stand, first and foremost, “the Sea-Serpent ques- 
tion”—the Unicorn question is only dormant for a time 
—the “ Viper swallowing her young question,” and “the 
‘Frog and Toad in the ceal’ question.” 

Now, I can produce plenty of witnesses, both in the 
flesh and in print, to prove all these points to be positive 
and actual facts. Of the sea-serpent I have lately treated. 
(See No. 547). I have at least thirty witnesses “to the 
viper swallowing her young;” and I have abundance of 
evidence that “live frogs have been found in blocks of coal ;” 
but I want more than verbal evidence—I want the actual 
proof demonstrate itself. I am sadly in want of a live 
or dead specimen, or even a scale or tooth of a sea-ser- 
pent, of a “viper that has the roung in her stomach,* 
and of a frog sitting in his block of coal or stone. 

Of these three wonders of the world my eyes have been 
gladdened by the sight of one only. In the Eastern 





* Be it known to all, that I will willingly pay £2 for a live, or £1 fora 
dead, specimen of a viper who has been seen to swallow her young, and 
Shall be found to have them in her stomach at the time of examination, 


Swallowed by the mother, and not artificially introduced, 


Address, 
Regent’s Park Barracks, London, N. W. 





annexe of the International Exhibition sits, (or sat, for he 
is dead now,) a real live frog, his throne a glass bottle, 
his palace a huge block of hard coal from a Welsh col- 
liery, his courtiers, crowds of men and women from all 
parts of the inhabited world. Many, too many, I fear, of 
our visitors—(I was going to say from the country; but 
I must include the town also)—will go to the Exhibition, 
and in a few months will recollect out of all this wonder- 
ful treasury of human knowledge and handicraft but one 
thing—and that will be this Welsh frog in the block of 
coal. Justly, most justly, does the modern Juvenal, “ P.,” 
write a clever and indignant letter in the “Times” of 
September 12, complaining of this exhibition—not that 
the sight of the frog does harm, but that it tends to 
perpetuate error. “PP.” writes to this effect:—Among 
the specimens of coal, there is one which is deserving of 
attention far beyond all others, and, to judge from the 
number of persons before it, there is no doubt as to the 
interest it excites. I allude to the block of coal in which 
a living frog is believed to have been embedded; the 
coal is there, the hole is in the coal, and the living frog 
is exhibited to attest the fact. ‘“P.” then ably sketches 
the theories which are founded on the specimen. The 
frog chanced to travel over a rankly luxuriant swamp of 
the carboniferous epoch; he sank into the treacherous 
bog, and down, down went the bog, slowly yet surely to 
unfathomable depths below the waters of the ocean. 
Gradually but incessantly some fourteen thousand feet 
of solid rock were accumulated over the grave of our 
frog, from the subsidence and accumulation of ocean mud. 
Age after age rolled on, when at length the ocean bed, 
with its living prisoner, began slowly to rise, and con- 
tinued to ascend, until after the lapse of time—to be 
reckoned by millions of years—it had attained a high 
elevation above the waters. After a few more millions 
of years came man upon the earth; generation succeeded 
generation, and ‘in the year 1862 there was discovered 
our venerable friend Froggy, plump and contented, and 
without a wrinkle on his brow. 

I read the letter of “P.” (of which the above is only 
an abstract,) with great attention, and I thought to my- 
self, This is all very well, good “P.;” but you will do 
no good, you will only add fuel to the fire. You laugh 
at the story, but you don’t say why you laugh; you don’t 
explain the important point; you don’t tell the good 
folks how King Frog managed to get into the place where 
he was found. I shail therefore make bold and give my 
explanation of the fact, and then those who read it may 
become King Frog’s or my disciples, whichever they 
please. 

“Pp.” adds in a foot-note: “Verily, no miracle re- 
corded in history can be more of a miracle than this, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the fact which is currently reported, that 
Froggy, on emerging from his prison-house, briefly de- 
scribed in Welsh the story of his adventures and incar- 
ceration. I have not, however, as yet been able to dis- 
cover the witnesses who heard the description.” 

I therefore wrote somewhat as follows to the “ Times ” 
of September 16th :—Will you allow me to say somewhat 
more about this “frog in the coal” story? When this 
marvellous discovery was first made public, in the “Wor- 
cester Herald” of March 15th, 1862, I wrote to Mr. Rus- 
sell, the proprietor of the colliery (near Newport) where 
the frog was found, and whose property the frog now is, 
asking him for further particulars. When in London, 
Mr. Russell most kindly showed me both the frog and 
the block of coal, and I gave the result of my examina- 
tion in the naturalist columns of “The Field.” 

First, therefore, as‘to the frog. I found him comfort- 
ably lodged in a porous jar, whick had heen partially 
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filled with clay, and a jolly, yellow, impudent-looking frog 
was he. There was no outward mystery in his personal 
appearance, rather the contrary; his eyes were bright, 
his skin moist, his body well formed, and nothing at all 
about him to give the slightest appearance of antiquity. 
The coal itself was then unpacked and examined ; it ap- 
pears that the frog was, after all, not found in the centre 
of a block of coal, (like an apple in a dumpling,) but in 
a stratum of shale, technically known as “ pricking,” and 
this pricking was on the top of the bed of coal. On ex- 
amining the actual spot (pointed out with a pencil) where 
the frog was found, I found that it was simply a hollow 
cavity; there was no depression or appearance of a casting 
~ in any way corresponding to the form of the frog; there 
were no traces of cast skin, dried mucus, or dung of the 
animal—in short, no physical indications whatever that 
the frog had been there any length of time; it was, in 
fact, evident to my mind that he had not been very long 
in the place where he was found. A minute speck of 
dried clay, hardly to be seen without a magnifying glass, 
was the only evidence, indeed, of his having been there 
at all, and this bit of clay was probably brought in by 
the frog, adhering to his body. I am not a very good 
judge of the age of frogs, but I should say this fellow 
was rather a young, than an old frog—a frog probably 
about half grown. 

The evidence was exceedingly good as far as one point, 
and one point only, viz. that this living frog had been found 
in the coal-pit, 200 yards from the surface, and in a shaft 
forty yards from the bottom. 

Now the frog being, as above demonstrated, a modern 
frog, it follows as a matter of course that he must have 
got in in modern times. If, say I, human beings could 


go into the pit, why could nota frog also go in, and that 


by the same means? If you found a live man in the 
corner of a coal-pit, you could not say he was of the same 
age as the coal; and the same rule will of course apply 
to the frog: both the frog and the man, it must be patent 
to all, came down by the same road, viz. by the shaft of 
the pit. In the shaft of the pit there is a “lift,” like 
the moving room at the Colosseum. What, I ask, is there 
to prevent the frog getting on to the lift when it was 
at the pit’s mouth and on alevel with the ground? he 
would creep up into a corner and go down with the 
men; when at the bottom, what more probable than, like 
the men, he should hop off the lift and go away on an 
excursion along the shaft where the men were working ? 
The coal, I understand, is blasted out with gunpowder ; 
and from alarm, and to escape bodily injury, the poor frog 
would crawl into the best hiding-place he could find; and 
what better concealment could he find than a hollow 
place between the coal and slate? In course of time the 
men would come to his place of ambush, and of course 
find him. The frog suddenly becomes a hero, a cause 
of wonder to thousands, and a stumbling-block to cre- 
dulous folks. 

Close by the pit’s mouth is a stream of water; and the 
rest of Froggy’s relations are now, probably, hopping about 
wondering where their missing friend is gone—little 
dreaming, indeed, that he is gone with all the rest of the 
world to the Exhibition, and has been written about in 
the “Times” and in “The Leisure Hour.” If he ever 
gets back to his native pool he will have plenty of yarns 
to tell his friends; but I doubt if he will get back, for, 
poor fellow, they do not seem to have given him much 
to eat, (or else the wrong sort of food,) for he looks very 
thin and wretched in his bottle at the grand International, 
and he can’t live upon popularadmiration.* Subsequently 


* I hadhardly written the above when the verification of my prophecy 
in the “‘ Times” of September 22 was put into my hands, ‘The learned 
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to my explanation of this subterraneous phenomenon [ 
received the following note from my father’s (and, I am 
pleased to say, my) learned friend Professor Owen. He 
writes: “I was glad to read your paper in ‘ The Field’ 
on the carbonicolous frog; but you give too much ad. 
vantage to the lovers of the marvellous, by assuming 
that Froggy got down the pit as big as when he wag 
found there. No doubt a fat full-grown frog might come 
to grief at the close of a fall of a hundred yards or so; 
but my notion is, that frogs tumble down a pit’s mouth by 
scores, when they are but a few grains weight, i.e. when 
they first creep out of their watery nursery and spread 
abroad in all directions, as both toads and frogs do when 
metamorphosed. Now, as there is usually a pool of 
water at the bottom of a pit’s mouth, their light little 
bodies would drop into it or into the mud, without any 
bones being broken; and their tenacity of vitality would 
enable them soon to recover any shock (even if they felt 
any) after their fall. Once down the pit, they crawl of 
to any dark fissure; and my wonder is that the marvel 
of a frog in coal or coal fissures is not more common 
than it is reported to be. You may give this as a 
supplement to your letter, if you please.” 

This matter too seems to have interested even the 
ladies; for “ Firefly” thus writes to “The Field:” “I 
think I can account for the frog’s being found at such a 
depth in the pit, in a still easier manner than that de- 
scribed by Mr. Buckland. He says there is a stream 
near the mouth of the pit; I know the workmen often 
fill their cans with water at some adjacent spring, pre- 
vious to descending the shaft; perhaps Mr. Froggy got 
into some miner’s can, either in the egg or tadpole form, 
and on being discovered in the regions below, was thrown 
away instead of being swallowed. There is always some 
water in every coal-pit, (many require very powerful 
engines to pump it up,) and therefore the little stranger 
would find his native element at the bottom of the pit, and 
probably thrive quite as well there as he would at the 
top.” 

Here, then, is the history of our frog at the Exhi- 
bition; and I hope, good reader, you are on my side of 
the question, which is, after all said and done, very im- 
portant; as, from a considerable correspondence on the 
subject, I am well aware that there are many folks who, 
in spite of all that has been said, written, and experi- 
mented on, (and my father, the late Dr. Buckland, took 
much pains in getting at the rights of the case, by bury- 
ing toads and frogs in stone, wood, earth, and under all 
possible conditions,) persist in the opinion that these 
creatures are not only found alive positively in the sub- 
stance of blocks of coal and stone, but that they are 
covered with and of the same age as the matrix in which 
they are found. To the believers in such doctrines I 
would beg to suggest the following sober and solemn 
thought—the reflection on the discovery of a frog ina 
block of coal in Linlithgowshire. Think of it, reader, 
when you remember the wonderful Frog of the Exhibi- 
tion; or if you ever again stand before such a prodigy, 
you should reflect that “ it should inspire you with a kind 
of fear to be brought into contact with a living being 
that breached the same air as Noah, or disported in the 
same limpid stream in which Adam bathed his sturdy 
limbs.” 





assailants of the frog in the coal will, we think, learn with satisfaction 
that the fertile source of ridicule upon the scientific knowledge of our 
Exhibition authorities no longer exists, inasmuch as the little reptile 
himself ceased to exist on Friday last. Whether he died from extreme 
old age, which, if there was an atom of truth in the account of his finding, 
would be most likely, or whether, being a common field frog, accustomed 
to air and exercise, he died frem his confinement in a bottle, is not 
stated.” 





